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Closed-Circuit Television in Second 
Semester College German 

Gt^NTHBK H. Gottschalk, UmvwsUy of California^ Santa Barbara 



Introduction 

D uring the spring semester of 1964, the 
University of California at Santa Barbara 
conducted two pilot studies involving the use of 
instructional television during 50% of the class 
time in beginning French and Oierman classes. 
In this article, we shall present some of the ex- 
perimental^ details and results of the television 
course in second-semester German.* * 

Purpose 

The experiment was designed to investigate 
the possible advantages of presenting some 
fundmnental foreign language materials to large 
groups of college students by means of tele- 
vision. The experimenter analyzed current 
course materials,* isolated all of the elements 
ftr dinur ily presented by lectures, and selected 
those course materials and exercises which 
would profit from visual presentation. It v/as 
our belief that closed-circuit television would 
make it considerably easier for students to 
absorb both the abstract material given in 
lectures and the visual aids used to illustrate 
these abstract materials. Increasingly concerned 
with the maintenance of high quality language 
programs in the face of the rapid growth of our 
student population, we expected to realize the 
possibility of reducing experienced staff time in 
elementary language teaching and yet maintain 
or even raise the quality of instruction. 

Procedure 

Two out of six sections of German II were 
designated as experimental sections. The other 
classes were used for comparison. Throughout 
the semester our plans allowed for a recon- 
version of the television class into a regular 
dass in case of necessity. 

Since we were faced with considerable tech- 
nical diMculties in the scheduling of classes and 
dassrooms, no attempt was made to select 
students at random for the two experimental 



groups. Since we did not announce the ex- 
periment in advance, we hoped that regular 
dass enrollment would provide us with experi- 
mental groups of normal composition. In order 
to have some objective measure of their com- 
position, we administered the Modern Language 
Aptitude Test* to all Geiman II classes. 

Both television sections were scheauled for 
two television lectures per week (Mondays and 
Thursdays), two drill sessions under the super- 
vision of Associates or Teaching Assistants 
(Tuesdays and Thursdays), and one unsuper- 
vised session in the language laboratory* 
(Wednesdays). Thus 50% of student teacher 
contact hours were replaced by tdevision con- 
tact, 40% of total class time; however, an 
assistant was present at the televised program. 

The television lectures were prerecorded* and 
thus permitted the television instructor to visit 
not only the drill sessions but the telewrion 
lectures as well. 

In the television lectures, we used one instruc- 
tor for more than 90% of the strmght lecture 

• llie term "experimeiit’* is used in the sense of **ezplor»> 
tory test or trial.’* Althoujj^ statistical methods irere used to 
evaluate some of our results, no serious attempt was made 
to bring under control the numerous variables affecting 
Un giiay learning. We were primarily concerned with the 

problems of substituring one instructional me&um 
for another and He arning from our experience. Very little 
pubfished research was available to guide us toward our 
specific objectives. 

• The Mcond-eemester comae was diosen in order to oon- 
trast this pifot study with a study on a fumtHKmester 
tdevision course. We also hoped to deal with a simpler 
Writing rituation rinoe most of the students had abmdy 
acquired language study halrits during thdr first semester. 

• Winfred PhiUp Lehmann, et al., RetkmmdFrogrenin 
Gfiwuw, New Ymk: Holt, 1959. 

4 joim B. Carroll and Stanly M. Sapon, Ueitm Ltm- 
ptoi^Aftitodr Test, New YrnktR^chological Corporate 
1958 . 11m riiort fonn was adnumstered. 

• In actual practice, two half-hour sesrioos were re- 
quired in the ^listen and record” fodUty. Ihe material 
siq)plemented our dass instruction. 

• The t#tnhnWl details of the production snd our tech- 
nical experience will be discussed in a sqmrate paper . 
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pcesentation,^ one assistant, and, occaaonally, 
visiting lecturers. In the televiaon program we 
covered the following parts of our course ma- 
terial: (1) aural comprehension exercises; (2) 
phonetics; (3) history of the German language; 
(4) grammatical exercises; (S) gra^ar review; 
(6) enrichment. In the grammatical exerdses 
we discussed homework asagnments and stu- 
dent papers; in the roview we treated sdected 
problem areas. Enrichment was supplied by 
short excerpts from German language films 
which were intended to supplement some of our 
ihiily course material. 

In the drill sessions, our students were re- 
quired to do choral drills, complete unfinished 
lesscni materials, rehearse, discuss, and review 
all course material, and take examinations. 

^ In our pr^'ect, we adhered closely to our 
present educational pdiQr in elementary Iw* 
guage teaching.* We did not {dan to estab&h 
the merits of the various schools of teaching 
methodology or of various “a^roaches,” ^al- 
thouf^ we did emphatise aural comprehension 
as the firststepi* language learning, pronund^ 
tion and intonation, bade sentences and their 
complete mastery before introdudng variations 
and combinations, and as a last Step, structmral 
analyds. The iqiproach in grammar discimon 
was mostly inductive and aimed at providing 
students with the ultimate confirmation of 
their own generalizations. All these elements 
were present in televidon as well as m non- 
telemdon dasses, although eventually it was 
found that our tdeddon group emphasized 
aural comprehension, formal grammar,* and 
phonetics. 

AH students of German n courses were given 

two major examinations and one departmental 
final examination.** In addition, the television 
classes reedved printed answer Sheets which 
were used at frequent intervals during the tde- 
vidon lectures and tdevidon exerds^ The 
answer sheets were collected at periodic inter- 
vals.' 

Evalwahon oi tb* ExFEanaNt 

The experiment was to be conddered a suc- 
cess if the experimental group performed as 
Well as or better than the comparison groups,** 
allowing for chance variatiens. The MEAT 
scores were consulted to establish a reasonable 



basis for comparison. Student opimon, as well 
as that of television and language staff, was 
solidted in weekly conferences in order to im- 
prove the project as it progressed. The students 
were j^ven three questionnaires at different 
stages of the experunent in order to investigate 
their attitude and attitude changes. We were 
wdl aware of the unreliability of student 
evaluation of instruction; we did not plan to 
iidminister siinilar questionnaires to non-tde- 
vision dasses, Neverthdess, we hoped t > bene- 
fit from student evaluation as long, as our 
Standards of quality were mdntained or the 
quality of instruction improved* We were par- 
ticularly interested in evaluating any possible 
effects resulting from the.n®vdty of this new 
pedigogical technique. 

RXSUtTS 

StuiaU 4 ««n*.--The students were a^ 
to express thdr attibide toward tdevidon 
instruction by marking one of eig^t ertegories: 
(1) very favorable; (2) quite favorable; (3) on 
the positive dde; neutral; (5) somewhat 
negative; (6) quite negative; (7) very negative; 

* llie invdvement d (wly one iutructw 

pordon d inatrucdond-trievidon pwsentotiem wm 
nettable but necewitty, rince it wtt difficult to obtuu re- 

Iff— timefor adffitioiidiitttmctoraOtted theadvM 

d the tderidoe mediuiii.i» the poaahifity d biiiidhf the 
student! into irequent contact with diffecent teadien and 
dtb native qxnken. ^ 

8 At the time d experitocn^ this pdB^ was eqnessed 

in tenns d the tertbook and the final examinations. The 
final exanunations amaisted pcectominantbr d Endiih-to- 
German translations. . ^ 

• The dis fufi^ow d formal grammar is d particular 

in German. Since Gennaa schools teach a pre- 
scriptive grammar, the impact d rules on qpeken and 

written (krman is more noticeable than in Endhh. 

“The mid-semester exatrinatioos d the standard 
d the tefevirion group agreed in form and 
emdiaris* The final examinatkn was the same for all 
groups. Eadi oonristed d En|^-to-Gennan 

translations (50%), and a comptdbennon test (20%) b 
an ii***"*^**** anecdote d moderate ffifficnlqr was 
read twice at normal spaed. The stndeata were asked to 
dmoie the most ^gaopriate anawer in German from four 
answers to eadi d ten German questious about tiie story. 
The remaidng 30% d tire examination was divided he- 

tween filHn pedlems and Gerinan-to-Eni^sh trans^tio^ 

u The term "comparison group’* was used to ffistingdm 

this ^ d grorqs from the experiinental group. We did not 

call it a "control grwq>" because ouir variablss wars con- 

tidied onbr to anextmt compatible withlanguage teaddng. 
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(8) very antagoi^tic.** At the first class meet- 
ing, when the students were still unaware of 
the fact that thdr course was going to be offered 
partly on television, their attitude was between 
“neutral” and “somewhat negative” (rank 4.4), 
and rumors were ranked similarly (rank 4.3). 
After the first five weeks of instruction, student 
attitude had improved to “quite favorable” and 
**on the positive side” (rank 2.6), and just be- 
fore the final examination the students were 
between “on the positive ade” and “neutral” 
(rank 3.4). 

The vast majority of students (76%) felt 
they were learning more in the television course 
than in a conventional course,** and an even 
larger percentage (89%) realized that television 
instruction put more responsibility on their 
shoulders. 

As expected, the greatest single disadvantage 
whidb our students listed aside from the factor 
of “general impersonality” of the new medium 
was the impos^ility of interrupting the in- 
structor to ask questions.** On the other hand, 
students realized that television would enable 
various senior instructors in the department to 
reach a larger number of bej^nning languages 
students. In their comments, many students 
stressed that beginning language training 
should remain a major concern for the most 
qualified teachers in the department.** The last 
questionnaire, particularly, revealed a certmn 
degree of fatigue. Criticism pointed to the lack 
of active student participation during the lec- 
tures (34%); to the type, amount, and presenta- 
tion of the subject matter (17%); and to cer- 
tain characteristics of the television medium 
such as its impersonality, the resulting over- 
relaxation of the students, and its severe de- 
mands on concentration (48%). 

Discussion of Student Attitude.— VTohably 
the final-opinion survey was affected most dc- 
dtively by two major factors: first, the novelty 
effect began to wear off and, secondly, the 
students began to find themselves engaged in 
routine preparations for the final examinations. 
Moreover, the television class realized that it 
bs it covered tinintentionally more material 
than parallel non-television classes and that 
it was going to be given extra examinations to 
test its knowledge in the additional areas of 
study. 



Examination Results . — ^In the departmental 
final examination, the televbion class at 12 
o’clock (Section 5) outperformed the non- 
television dass at 11 o’clock (Section 4) in at 
least two areas or skills: aural comprehension, ’ 
and the translation of Eng^h sentences into 
German.** 

The non-television class was taught by a very 
competent and experienced instructor in ail 
of its dass meetings. It was of similar size (the 
difference in the enrollment was one student), 
and showed no difference in the aptitude test 
scores.** The remaining parts of the final con- 
sisted of a short fill-in exercise (no significant 
difference between Sections 4 and 5), and a 
translation exerdse from German to English in 
which no comparison was attempted. 

It turned out that three sections (1, 2, 6) 
scored significantly higher on the aptitude test 
than either the non-television Section 4 or the 
television Section 5.** Section 6, a lateaftemoon 
dass, materialized with only nine students. The 
students of this class received tdevision instruc- 
tion but their achievements were disregarded 
in the experiment because of their considerably 
higher aptitude scores, because of a major 
change at midterm in drill-session procedure, 
and because of their performance which was 
consistently low from the very beginning of the 
course.** 

If the results of the aptitude test are dis- 

u tlie otifuul questioniMife wtt developed by ffw tele- 
vi'ioa office. 

** We aiiuiiie that the answers to this questioo were 
faasedongeneraleipectatioaor<Atheeschaa8eofeq>eri- 
ences with the non^tefevidon group. 

**Many students and instructors conddered this an 
advantage. 

This may prove difficult in view of increadng entdU- 
ment. We may also have to condder the tendency of some 
senior univerdty professors to condder b^dni>b>8 Isngoage 
instruefiott as bdng a ium*academic subject nutter and of 
secondary importance in comparison wiffi courses in fitexa' 
tare. 

^ This part of the examination usually diows the great- 
est variability of so»es. In the final test of tins course the 
same effect was observed. 

The difference in means would occur a{q[>roximately 
fifty times out of one-hundred due to sampling errors alone. 

II Sections 4 and 5 axe compared wiffi Sections 1) 2, 3, 
and 6, the ttuU-hypotheds can be rejected at the l%levdof 
confidence. 

M Section 6 win be diaensaed later with reference to 
ig>titude, attitude, and perfonnanoii. 
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regarded** and the performance of Section 5 
compared with that of Sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
the difference of mean scores in the translation 
part of the final examination would be insignifi- 
cant.** Only three sections were required to 
complete the fill-in part of the final, and here 
again the difference in means was insignificant. 
On the comprehension test, however, the tele- 
vision group clearly outperformed all non- 
television sections.** 

Discussion of Examination Results . — ^We 
realize that the statistical results of our pilot 
study are only of limited value. Yet, when we 
consider all the factors involved, a cautious 
evaluation of the data indicates that the tele- 
>dnou group performed as well as the other 
sections. The final examination results of the 
tdevision class should have been affected nega- 
tivdy by several factors: the dass covered addi- 
tional material without direct bearing on the 
material of the departmental final examina- 
tion; the dass was subjected to a number of 
technical changes during the semester; active 
partidpation in the course was reduced. The 
factors that helped the tdevision students to 
obtain high scores on the final examination were 
rather obrious. The dass also covered addi- 
tional grammar material which did have a 
bearing on the material of the final. However, 
such additions to the course content were made 
possible sddy by the medium of closed-drcuit 
television, by the gwns resulting from the 
necessary condensation of the course, and the 
improved means of course presentation. 

Discussion 

The importance of student and teacher atti- 
tude to the outcome of any kind of course is 
sdf-evident. Any new method or teaching 
medium will almost automatically produce 
scepticism on the part of persons who are 
traditionally minded, and elidt the support of 
the curious who are drawn into the experiment. 
Negative attitudes of teachers and students 
may most certainly cause havoc in any type of 
dass, while their interest and enthusiasm can 
infuse value into almost any teaching method. 

We had been warned repeatedly that, at the 
college level) student attitude toward instruc- 
tional tdevision tended to be negative. This 
was borne out in our experiment where our 



students expressed considerable reservations at 
the outset and seemed to believe that tdevision 
lectures could not possibly equal the quality of 
*‘live” instruction. Their conception of instruc- 
tional tele^ision was based to a great extent on 
their exposure to commerdal tdevision and 
instructional films which vary considerably in 
quality. The few students who had previously 
taken television courses at the university levd 
were generally much more favorably disposed. 
The major change to a favorable attitude which 
we observed during the filth week of instruction 
seemed to be based on the realization on the 
part of the students that they were learning 
more than they had expected. They also ap- 
peared to become more interested in the experi- 
ment as such. As tension increased before the 
final examination, the attitude of the dass 
“dropped off” again but remained “on the posi- 
tive side.” Examination scores throughout the 
entire course were distributed quite normally 
as were course grades. 

We had expected to counteract the disap- 
pearance of the “novelty effect” with the prac- 
tical experience which we gathered in the ex- 
periment. This was possible only to a limited 
extent, however, since we did not want to 
change procedures or introduce innovations un- 
less absolutely mandatory. 

In the beginning of the course, we com 
sidered the support of our students as the most 
important immediate objective. We avoided 
any attempt to popularize our lectures, but 
concentrated our efforts on the fullest lue of 
the numerous advantages and xinique capacities 
of the television medimn in the exclusive serv- 
ice of learning. 

One of the most obvious advantages was the 
extensive use of visual material in the course. 
Pictures, maps, charts, and models could be 
used frequently in subject areas ranging from 
the discussion of “narratives” to language his- 

* WedonotKomimendthiti^ the test hu proved 
to be a veiy tdiable instrument. 

** Mean of mistakes (non-te!eviaoii): 57; mean of nds- 
takes (televiaon): 55. Dus difference could be eqtected 
74% of the time due to sampKng errors akoe. The differ- 
ence in means would sfiH be inagnificant, even if Section 6 
were included. 

* Niin-hypothesis can be rejected at the 1% level of 
confidence. 
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tory and geography, syntax, and phonetics. 
Many visual demonstrations were more con- 
cise and convincing than the corresponding oral 
or written descriptions. Picture sequences were 
used in the place of English texts to describe 
basic situations and simple events which 
served as models for German composition. 
Voices of different native speakers were used 
in aural comprehension exercises and in the 
demonstration of the sounds of the German 
language. The awareness of sound contrasts 
such as the critical differences in German vowel 
lengths, or the predominance of diphthongal 
glides in English was sharpened considerably 
with relatively simple means. Graphic intona- 
tion patterns were used to help guide our stu- 
dents in the acquisition of correct German 
^eech habits. Visual and audio material was 
used repeatedly at frequent intervals, to in- 
crease the students* familiarity with it and to 
promote the learmng process. Most of the above 
advantages are not ordinarily present in the 
conventional classroom. 

From the outset we were aware of the need 
to involve the students as actively as possible. 
Since the students did not have the bpporl.^iUty 
to ask questions during the television presenta- 
tion, we had to rely heavily on the careful pro- 
gramming of our instruction with relatively 
slow ‘‘external pacing.** Our subject matter was 
divided into a large number of relatively small 
steps, and we attempted to give our students 
a quia or check at the completion of each step. 
The students recorded their answers to the 
questions of the televiuon instructor on mimeo- 
graphed sheets. Then the students were given 
on tdevision the correct answers for most 
quLsaes with a short discussion or explanation 
to clarify any remaining questions. Occasion- 
ally, the answer sheets were checked by the in- 
structor or his assistants in order to study the 
progress of the class and in order to adjust the 
pacing. We did not attempt to control “cheat- 
ing** except by asking the student attendant to 
make an occasional survey. As could be ex- 
pected, this arrangement was not very effective. 

To resolve the problem of cheating, we de- 
cided to develop an experimental device which 
would be simple, cheap, and reqiure no elec- 
tridty* The device records the answers of our 
students and will, we hope, insure a more 



effective active student participation. We also 
hope that the device will have to be checked 
only occasionally to keep the system in opera- 
tion. The shortcomings of such mechanical 
solutions need not be pointed out; such solu- 
tions, however, seem necessary in order to 
relieve the teaser of his “polidng** function 
wherever or whenever the students are imwill- 
ing to work alone or are unable to evaluate 
their own progress in a critical manner. 

Occasional televition classes, as well as 
laboratory or library assignments, may well 
serve to strengthen the student’s sense of re- 
sponsibility and eventually increase rather 
than reduce his involvement with the subject 
matter of his courses. We feel that the financial 
savings resulting from the use of mec hani cal 
aids in mechanical tasks tiiould be enq>lo3red 
to a large extent to improve further the quality 
of instruction and to promote the contact of 
small groups of students with their instructors. 
Ideally, a lectiure class of hundreds of students 
should be preceded and followed by drill and 
discussion sections of ten to fifteen students. 
Television may be one way and possibly the 
only way to transform this ideal into a reality 
if we coitsider the limitations of our physical 
facilities and the increasing number of stu- 
dents. 

SxnofARY 

During the spring semester oi 1%4, we con- 
ducted an experiment in whidi we taught a 
conventional German course partly by dosed- 
-'dreuit television. Television lectures and exer- 
cises were pre-recorded and they alternated 
«with drill sessions throughout the semester. The 
drill sessions were conducted by as s istants who 
alk» monitored the television hours. Our tele- 
vision group covered additional material be- 
yond the regular course material. The attitude 
of our students varied from slightly “negative^* 
before the beginning of the course, to “quite 
favorable** before the five-wedd examination, 
and to slightly “positive** just before the final 
examination. In the written finals, the television 
group performed as well as all non-television 
editions of the same course except in aural and 
reading comprehension, where it performed sig- 
nificantly better. The televiuon group out- 
performed the only non-tdevirion group of very 
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noaHar composition in one additional part of 
the final: the translation from English to Ger- 
man. 

The results of this study have prompted us 
to expand our experiment and to verify our 
findings with considerably larger groups of 
students. We are particularly interested in 
programming our television course more effec- 
tively and in finding new ways to stimulate and 
insure the active participation of our students 
during the viewing periods. 

The experiment would not have been possible 
without the interest, the ingenuity, and the 
cooperation of our televison staff. 
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